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not being realised here below, must be offered to
our hope in heaven." Ernest Renan jeered at the
illusions of independent morality. "By dint of
chimeras," he tells us, "we have succeeded in
obtaining from the good gorilla a surprising moral
effort/7 But he did not see how, " without the
ancient dreams, we could succeed in rebuilding
the foundations of a noble and happy life." " It
is necessary to maintain/' he tells us elsewhere,
"in addition to the fatherland and the family,
an institution from which the soul may receive
nourishment, consolation, counsels, an institution
where may be found spiritual teachers, a director:
that institution is the Church."

The virus of the seminary probably speaks
through the lips of Renan. His imagination, nour-
ished by the intoxicating charms of the Church,
did not conceive of life without its aid. "Without
it," he asserted, "life would become dishearten-
ingly arid, especially to women.'' Herbert Spencer
sought salvation in the reconciliation of religion
and science.

Spencer's illusion is that of the great majority
of thinkers of every age. It is easily explained.
We may note first that the origins of science and of
religion appear to be the same. Both owe their